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Only FIRESTONE 

Ground Grip Tires 

HaveThese Patented 
and Exclusive 


se 


Start Now to Enjoy the 


Advantages: 


Triple-Braced Traction 
Bars, which cannot 
bend, break or tear off. 


Time and Money-Saving Advantages 
of Firestone Ground Grip Tires and 
Pay for Them as You Use Them 


LongerTireLife, because 
of the patented Firestone 
Gum-Dipping process. 

Tread Guaranteed Not 
to Loosen, because of J 
extra layers of Gum-J = 
Dipped cords under the 
tread. 

Scientifically - Spaced 
Traction Bars provide 
better cleaning. 

52 to 89 Extra Inches of 
Traction Bar Length 
give greater traction. 

32% Greater Tread Bar 
SurfaceContactassures 
increased pulling power. 

21% Flatter Triple- 
Braced Tread provides 
shoulder traction. 


Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Margaret 
Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday 
evenings, Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. 


See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory 
and Exhibition Building at New York World’s 
Fair. Also visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition at San Francisco. 


Firestone CONVOY TIRES 
FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND SCHOOL BUSES 


The Firestone Convoy Tire 
carries a Lifetime 
Guarantee. It delivers long, 
safe mileage on rural roads 
at low cost per mile. This 
is high quality, long mileage 
‘ tire is Triple-Safe against 
| the dangers of blowouts, 
; J) i] punctures and skidding. 


IT was Firestone that developed the first practical 
pneumatic tractor tire and put the farm on rubber. And now 


’ it’s Firestone that makes it easy for you to equip your tractor 


and implements with Firestone Ground Grip Tires right now 
—when you need them—and to pay forthem atyour convenience 
by means of the Firestone Farm Tire Payment Plan. The 
money you save on fuel actually helps pay for the tires. And 
the quick and economical Firestone Wheel Changeover Plan 
makes it possible for you to equip your present steel-lug 
wheel tractor with Firestone Ground Grip Tires without loss 
of time and at low cost. When you place your order for your 
new tractor or wheeled farm implement, advise your dealer 
to deliver it equipped with Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 


Try a set of Firestone Ground Grip Tires on your own 
tractor, on your own farm without cost or obligation. Make 
your own time and fuel test and see for yourself how Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires save many hours and many dollars every 
day. Ask your nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone Tire 
Dealer or Firestone 
Auto Supply and 
Service Store about 
the Firestone free 


Gentlemen: 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


eT lo) ee AL mils el ol - 


Without obligation on my part, please send me (check below): 
Oa copy of the new 1939 Firestone Farm Guide Book. 


demonstration plan 
and arrange today for 
a demonstration on 
your own farm. Satisfy 
yourself that Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires 
will do everything we 
claim for them. And 
find out how little it 
costs to put your farm 
on rubber. 


(] Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment Plan. 
(_] Full details of the Firestone Cut-Down Wheel Plan. 
(J Please demonstrate the performance and economy of 


Firestone Ground Grip Tires with my own tractor on my 
own farm. 


Make and model of tractor 


FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 


Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber 0. 
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Maden Design 


Modern Plate Making 


Skilled artists and engravers 
are at your service for all 
of your pictorial needs. 


Ithaca Engraving Company 
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Lounsbery Flowers 


In Collegetown 
PHONE 3327 
DICK LOUNSBERY 733 
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Remember we are buying used Textbooks in June. 

















TO Fit ALL NEEDS 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY includes many colleges, as Agriculture; Archi- 

tecture; Arts and Sciences; Engineering, with its schools of Civil, Electrical, 

Mechanical, Chemical, and Administrative Engineering; Home Economics, 
with its School of Hotel Management; Law; Medicine; and Veterinary Medicine. 


Three of these Colleges are State-supported; Agriculture, Home Economics, 
and Veterinary Medicine. All have the advantages that go with opportunities 
for broad culture available to students in one of the leading educational institu- 
tions in the country. 


The Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics offer, among others, the 
following courses: 
1. A four-year course... 


Leading to the bachelor degree with opportunities to specialize in eco- 
nomics, education, agriculture, engineering, agronomy, animal husbandry, 
botany, dairy, horticulture, poultry, entomology, plant pathology, dietet- 
ics, institutional management, hotel management, clothing, child train- 
ing, and many other subjects. 


A two-year course... 


In practical subjects in many fields of agriculture, with opportunities to 
go from the two-year course to the four-year degree course. 


A twelve-week winter course... 


In agricultural subjects open to anyone with a common school education. 


Intensive courses... 


Of short periods for training in specialized fields. 


Correspondence courses... 


In many agricultural subjects open to those who are in a position to use 
the knowledge in practical ways. 


Grade study... 


Through the Graduate School, in many fields in both agriculture and 
home economics. 


WF” 


Announcements of the various courses may be had by addressing 


C. H. Guise, Secretary in Charge of Admissions, Roberts Hall, 
Ithaca, New York 
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it. To some of you June means 

vacation, a rest from the round of 
college activities; to many others 
June means job-hunting, especially 
those of you who graduate; but 
whether it is this June or next or sev- 
eral years hence that you step forth 
into the world of business adventure, 
there are certain things that must be 
learned for. which there are no col- 
lege courses of instruction. Volumes 
have been written on vocational guid- 
ance and many books on how to get a 
position. These books are intended 
to help you, and certainly it will do 
you no harm to read a few before 
setting out to conquer the world. 

A few things about this important 
time in your life I should like to 
bring to your attention. Far be it from 
me to seem to preach; there are too 
many who preach with nothing to 
say, and I dislike their smug inex- 
perienced views as much as you. Be- 
fore I came to college I had quite a 
few years of “facing reality” and 
perhaps I am in a position to know 
whereof I speak. 

Time was back in the ’20s when jobs 
were plentiful. A worker would 
think nothing of walking out of his 
job if he wanted to spend a few months 
in summer with the folks back home, 
or perhaps to take a trip to California. 
On the slightest provocation he would 
quit because he knew he would find 
another job waiting when he returned. 
Seems like a fairy tale now, but it’s 
true. Today those same workers may 
even refuse a legitimate vacation for 
fear of losing their jobs. Times are 
different and we must act accordingly. 

No matter what position you are 
seeking, two things, education and 
experience, count more than anything 
else. Education generally counts 
more than experience but both are 
extremely important. Lack of experi- 
ence will be the college graduate’s 
greatest handicap, and to gain experi- 
ence in his chosen work he should 
carefully consider the smallest op- 
portunity. True, after spending money 
for four years college education, it is 
disheartening to be offered a poorly 
paying position, even though it may 
offer excellent chances for promo- 
tion. 


Je. will be here before you know 


cs of this situation many 
persons have refused positions for 
which they were trained and taken in- 
stead “blind alley” jobs which paid 
better for the time being but led no- 
where. To do this is almost a sure 
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By Marjorie Bornholz ’39 


way to blight your career before you 
start. Suppose your temporary big- 
paying job is political. It may last 
a year and then the opposing party 
comes in power. You are out of a job 
and out of luck, “shelved.” The posi- 
tions for which you were trained and 
which were open to you a year ago 
are gone, and you find employers are 
hiring only those who have just 
graduated because their ideas are 
fresh, and they can be easily trained. 

The easiest time in your life to find 
a position is when you are graduating 
from college. Your references are of 
the best, if you are deserving. You 
have the best excuse in the world for 
looking for a position. A college edu- 
eation is one of the greatest assets a 
person can have, yet how often we 
hear of persons “down on their luck” 
who are college graduates. What went 





wrong? I am inclined to believe that 
many of these persons thought they 
had finished their life work on the day 
they received their diplomas. They 
expected the world would be handed 
them on a golden platter. 

Your work hasn’t started when you 
finish college. You have only been in 
training for the big race. Perhaps you 
feel that you have passed many try- 
ing ordeals in college, many prelims, 
and final exams, but the greatest test 
of the stuff you are made of comes 
when you have walked your soles thin, 
when the rain comes down in torrents 
and ruins the last press your suit will 
have in weeks, when the last dollar 
of your grub-stake is broken to pay 
your sub-way fare to see a prospective 
employer who will keep you waiting 
all morning only to have his secretary 
inform you in dulcet tones of smug 
condescension that “he is so sorry, but 
if you could come back the first of next 
week as Mr. Blank has an important 
week-end engagement.” What will 
you do then? Return to your room, 
where you know you will be asked 
to square your account, and sulk; or 
will you take a deep breath, put on 
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your warmest smile, and take a chance 
on just one more interview before 
you quit? One interview—just one 
interview with the right employer 
might make all the difference between 
success and failure. 

Don’t wait until after you graduate 
and play away half of the summer 
before seeking work. Start now. Don’t 
try for one position at a time, start 
sending out applications by the dozens. 
Do it systematically and keep carbon 
copies of all your letters and file them 
with the replies you receive. Out of 
a hundred letters of application be 
tickled if you receive two or three of 
encouragement. In your letters ask for 
suggestions. In this way you may 
receive many valuable tips from men 
who are in a position to know what 
is going on. Gather letters of intro- 
duction to employers in the field of 
work in which you are interested from 
as many of your acquaintances as you 
can. 


RRANGE for as many personal 

interviews as possible. If you do 
all this now, by June you will have 
established contacts that will be ad- 
vantageous whether you are later em- 
ployed by them or not. Letters of in- 
troduction are like tickets of admit- 
tance. They are your passport to 
places which you would otherwise 
find difficult to enter. Plan your cam- 
paign carefully and as systematically 
as you can. Write as original and 
interesting letters of application as 
possible. Think of your letter as an 
advertisement of yourself. It is all 
your prospective employer has_ to 
judge you by. Make it your best, 
and even though you write a hundred 
letters, if possible do not write form 
letters; at least vary your introduc- 
tions and conclusions in some little 
way that the readers will feel that the 
letter is personal. Several persons 
of my acquaintance obtained posi- 
tions, were selected from hundreds 
of applicants, because their letters 
were “different.” 

Seeking employment is a big under- 
taking, a great adventure and one 
that I wish every one of you would 
have to face because it is one of the 
greatest courses in human relations 
that the world can offer. The boy who 
falls heir to his life work would be a 
far better employer if he had to make 
his way alone, with no parental codd- 
ling, for at least five years before he 
follows in Dad’s footsteps. So more 
power to you; get a job in line for 
June. 
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Blind Dates -- She Says 


O YOU? Don’t you? Will you? 
DD zine date? The question of 


taking or not taking a blind 
date is a big problem in our college 
lives and is one that should be faced 
frankly and squarely. We've all ex- 
perienced the feeling of indecision 
when our room-mate or best pal, or 
some other thoughtful party puts the 
proposition up to us, and we stand 
with beating heart and bated breath, 
asking ourself searchingly, “Shall I 
take a chance?” 


Here’s the set-up. You wonder 
what you’re going to do the coming 
week-end, and then one night the 
phone rings, and a man’s voice in- 
quires for one of your suite-mates or 
your room-mate. She isn’t there; but 
that doesn’t seem to matter. He likes 
your voice, bets your a real “killer- 
diller” and asks for a date. You 
answer “yes” before you realize it, 
hang up, and give way to a mixed 
feeling of excitement and 
You have made a blind date. 


horror. 


Or the thing may take place in a 
slightly different manner. He may 
know a boy whom you also know, or 


Blind Dates -- He 


“I’m cured; completely, positively, 
definitely, and forever cured! The 
next person that tries to get me out 
on a blind date wiil get chased off 
the place.” 

“What’s the matter, get stung?” 

“Stung? I got cheated, hooked, 
robbed, beaten, and roped in. She 
couldn’t dance, and she wouldn’t 
talk; everytime I opened my mouth 
to start a conversation, she ducked 
like a frightened rabbit.” 

“Maybe you opened it too wide.” 

“Perhaps so, but even then she 
could have screamed instead of just 
sitting there and grinning at me. No, 
by George, I’m cured! And, say, do 
you think Tom or Dick would help 
me out? Those darn saps didn’t cut 
in once all evening!” 

“Smart fellows, I 
them.” 


don’t blame 


“Never let a girl pick a blind date 
for you” is a rule that many college 
men profess to believe in and quite a 
few of them add, “especially when it’s 


a sorority sister they want you to 
date.” But whoever went on a blind 


he may be just an individual that 
your room-mate’s boy-friend is bring- 
ing to make it a double date. The 
latter situation seems to be more 
satisfactory on the whole, at least 
you have scmething to fall back on, 
just in case. 

At any rate, the following Saturday 
night finds you in a great uproar, 
wearing vour most becoming dress, 
and having done everything in the 
world to make yourself alluring. The 
suspense-laden air is shattered by the 
harsh jangle of the telephone. “You 
have a caller,” says the voice of the 
girl at the desk. “Thank you, I’ll be 
right down.” You take a last look 
in your mirror, still feeling those 
butterflies in your stomach. Then 
comes that awful moment when you 
screw up your courage and descend 
the stairs. Horrors! there at least 
twenty men seated around. Which 
is yours? You ask the girl at the 
desk. She isn’t sure. There have 
been a lot of phone calls, but she 
thinks he is wearing a tweed rever- 
sible. There are two men with tweed 
reversibles. You try the best-looking 
one. “Mr. Jim Smith?” 


date (regardless of whether it was 
arranged by male or female) without 
recalling some of the remarks he has 
heard his married friends make such 
as, “Yep, I met her on a blind date 
and feil hard, and Jook at us now.” 


To get the real low-down on this 
question of blind dates, one should 
sit in on a “buil-session” in any 
fraternity house, so let’s drop in on 
one and get an earfull. 


“Gosh! you fellows had me worried 
even before I got to Sage, but when 
she came down with horn-rimmed 
glasses, that old shawl, and a cane, 
I was about ready to beat it.” 


“Yeah, I noticed your face was drop- 
ping when you got over here, and 
that you ducked right up stairs, but, 
boy! how tickled you looked when 
she dropped the disguise, and you 
realized that it was a put-up job.” 


“You’re darn tootin’ I was _ sur- 
prised, but you noticed that it didn’t 
take me long to date her for the 
formal next Saturday, didn't you?” 


“Uh-huh, another man made happy, 


HE CHANCES ARE TEN TO ONE 

HE WON’T BE YOURS! If it’s 
the other one you’re sunk, stuck, 
fecled again, knocked speechless, and 
ef'er the date, there follows a long 
bull session in which you swear you 
are threugh wth blind dating. 

But, and here is a chance, a breath 
cf hope. HE MAY ANSWER YES 
AND YOU HAVE STRUCK IT RICH. 
You'll probably have his fraternity 
pin within a week; and when you're 
married, you can smile and say “We 
met on a blind date.” But that 
chance is slim and not to be counted 
on; should it happen you are the 
envy of the dormitory. 

Let the innocent girl not go blindly 
and trustingly into the world of 
chance dates. It is a cruel, contem- 
plating, treat-’em-rough world. You 
may have to face all of your friends 
with a GOON! Think of it! Two or 
three whole hours of it. On the other 
hand do not face the problem like a 
shrinking violet. For, dear girls, 
though I am old and embittered, and 
cynical in general, take it from me, 
WHERE THERE IS A BLIND DATE 
THERE’S HOPE! 


Says 


but if you’re going to talk about sur- 
prises you should have seen me at 


Risley the other night. I slipped up 
about a week ago and let Jane get 
me a blind date with one of her 
sorority sisters; after she left and I 
came out of the fog, I was really 
worried but happened to run across 
a picture of the girl and decided to 
go through with it because she didn’t 
look too impossible. The night of 
the dance, I parked myself in a chair 
in Risley and waited for her to come 
down; several dames came, but some 
fellow always jumped up to meet 
them, especially if they were good 
looking. After awhile this one came 
down and I glanced at her and re- 
marked to myself, ‘Nope, too darn 
good looking to be the one I’m wait- 
ing for,’ but she didn’t seem to find 
the person who was to meet her, 80 
I screwed up my courage and asked, 
‘Ann? When she turned around, I 
nearly passed out and didn’t get my 
breath again till we got nearly out 
to the car. I sure believe in blind 
dates now. 
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Hybrid Seed Is What We Need 


200 bushels per acre! 675 bushels 

of ears and fodder enough to fill 
a 12 ft. x 30 ft silo from one bushel! 
Withstands drought better than any 
other variety! These are amazing 
statements! They are comments made 
by farmers about the new hybrid 
seed corn, 29-3. 


G 200 vase to competing varieties! 


Would you like to know the story 
behind the scenes, that is, would you 
like to know how this particualr hy- 
brid corn originated? First of all, 
however, I am going to recall to you 
some fundamental points which you 
probably already know, but which 
are necessary for an understanding 
of the theory behind any hybrid seed. 
You all remember, don’t you, that 
plants when cross-pollinated produce 
hardier and sturdier plants in the 
next generation, and that when two 
varieties of the same plant are 
crossed, the new variety is called a 
hybrid? Just recall that Mendelian 
theory you learned so diligently some 
years ago. That will help immensely. 

Now to get down to that story be- 
hind the scenes. It all started eight 
years ago when Dr. R. G. Wiggans of 
the Plant Breeding Department be- 
gan crossing inbred lines to produce 
a corn which could withstand adverse 
weather conditions and yet yield a 
hardy stalk for ensilage, and yield 
also a heavy production of corn ears. 


At the college experimental farms, 
four pure lines of seed are crossed, 
a pale yellow and white variety which 
produce the male corn, and a red and 
deep yellow, which is the female gen- 
eration. These two separate crosses 
constitute the F, generations of the 
hybrid seed. Seed growers who pro- 
duce 29-3 buy the two different F, 
hybrids of corn and cross them the 
second time, thus producing a double- 
crossed corn. 


In the field, one row of male corn 
is planted and next three rows of fe- 
male corn, then one row of male corn 
and soon. Utmost care must be taken 
in planting the seed correctly and 
marking the first rows of every field 
to indicate the sex of the row because 
when corn is full grown, it is diffi- 
cult for growers, most of whom are 
hot specialists, to determine which 
Sex is which. 


Until the time pollination begins, 
the hybrid seed is cultivated like any 
other variety. But when the tassels 
appear, then the work begins! You 
See, all the tassels of the female corn 
must be removed to insure cross-poll- 


By Jean Duddleston *41 


ination from the adjacent male parent 
row. Imagine, if you can, fifty acres 
of corn or even more, three-fourths of 
which have to be detasseled! 

HE tassels begin to show around 
=. the first of August, depending of 
course, on the growing season. If 
you are working in the field detassel- 
ing, you may as well plan to give up 
the entire month to the work, Sundays 
too; the corn seems to grow excep- 
tionally well on the Sabbath day, 
especially when some friends have just 
asked you to join them on a picnic. 
Detasseling is not difficult, just long 
and tedious. If you ever have occasion 
to work in a corn field detasseling, it 
might be well to note these few words 
of advice. Be sure to wear your oldest 
shoes. The ground is damp with dew 
in the early morning and by noon, fine 
and powdery, fairly rotting and grind- 
ing out the leather soles of your shoes. 





Always wear long sleeves no matter 
how high the temperature may be, be- 
cause the short hair-like spines on the 
corn leaves irritate the skin on your 
bare arms, and will often cause a 
nettling rash. A straw hat will pre- 
vent many headaches from the burn- 
ing sun and will also save the skin on 
your nose. If you are one of these 
hay fever victims, by all means stay 
away from the fine pollen dust. 
When the detasseling season is over, 
usually around the first of September, 
and when the corn is ready for har- 
vest, only the detasseled rows, the 
female corn, are used for seed because 
these are the rows which have been 
double-crossed. The harvested seed 
must be dried, leaving not over 15% 
moisture in the kernels before the 
seed can be certified. This certified 
seed is the finished produc:—the 29-3. 
This 29-3 is the seed the farmers 
buy to plant for ensilage «nd corn 


for feeds. This special double-crossed 
corn has been on the market only 
since 1933 and has had a steadier in- 
crease in demand than any other corn 
grown in New York State. But this 
29-3 cannot be planted from its own 
seed because this generation breaks 
up into the inbred parent varieties, 
that is, the red, pale yellow, white, 
and deep yellow’ varieties. Per- 
haps this story of an old farmer who 
misunderstood this point will empha- 
size the importance of this particular 
part of the theory behind hybrid seeds. 

’M TELLIN’ ya that be the worst 

bunch of corn I’ve had fer years. 
I calate I ain’t no perfect farmer, but 
by cracky, when I plant seeds they 
grow and I don’t ’spect ’em to grow 
up, some ears with yaller karnels, 
sm’other with white and darned if I 
didn’t git some red karnels! Some 0’ 
them stalks was eight foot high and 
tothers was three, and I’m tellin’ ye 
that some of them stalks nary had 
a ear on ’em!” This was the sput- 
tering comment made to a hybrid seed 
grower last summer when an old 
farmer from no man’s land made one 
of his few trips to the city just to 
tell the dealer what he thought of his 
“high bred” corn. 

“But you can’t plant hybrid seed 
the second time,” answered the man, 
trying to placate the riled old farmer. 
“Each year you must plant the new 
seed.” 

“Hmph! That be the first seed I 
ever heard of that ye can’t plant the 
next year.” And before the dealer 
could explain the old farmer was off 
in a huff down the road, undoubtedly 
on his way to tell his neighbors about 
“all this nonsense of not plantin’ seed 
the next year.” 


Hybrid seed has been grown exten- 
sively in the middle west primarily 
as a grain crop. Dr. Wiggans, how- 
ever, has developed 29-3 for an en- 
silage crop as well as for a grain 
crop. Because of the double value of 
the 29-3, the expenses of the dairy 
farmers especially, have been greatly 
decreased by this distinct contribu- 
tion to the dairy industry. Even the 
Lazy Farmer sings: “Hybrid seed is 
just the kind of stuff we need to fill our 
cribs and fat our swine and get the 
milk from out our kine.” 
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More Power For You 


AKE four of these packages, 
"Tien eight ounces of water, and 

two or three ounces of grape- 
fruit juice, stir them up in a hurry, 
and drink it as fast as you can.” That 
was the introduction I had to my first 
glass of gelatin, the latest idea on 
strength-givers for the athlete. The 
first glassful didn’t taste too good, 
either. It stuck to my mouth and 
tasted of something between glue and 
fishworms, but it really wasn’t too 
bad. The real trick was to get it all 
out of sight before it started to jell. 
And it could jell, too, since four of 
the little packages is enough to make 
32 servings of gelatin desert. 

This queer cocktail was served to 
the track team and the basketball team 
before and after each workout during 
the winter season. At first the mem- 
bers of the two teams rebelled a little 
against taking the mixture, since they 
thought it would be two much liquid 
in the stomach during the stress of 
competition and practice. By the 
practical method of seeing a glassful 
jell in a few minutes, the liquid idea 
was dispelled, and a semi-solid idea 
replaced it. Soon the athletes drank, 
not exactly with gusto, but without 
complaint, and in a few cases, with 
what amounted to relish. 

Perhaps I should explain this gela- 
tin business to those who have not 
heard of it. The experimenters and 
observers at Long Island University 
Medical School noticed that if gelatin 
were fed to male patients, the muscu- 
lar activity of these patients increased. 
To verify this discovery, several bi- 
cyclists were experimented upon in 
energy measuring tests. One group 
was fed a definite amount of gelatin 
a day, and a check group was given 
no gelatin. Both groups went to work 
pedalling bicycles with energy meas- 
uring devices attached. Little differ- 
ence was noticed the first few days, 
but in the course of a week the gela- 
tin eaters began to gain. At the end 
of a 28 day period the gelatin group 
was able to do twice as much work 
on the pedals as the check group. The 
limiting factor for the gelatin group 
was respiration trouble, or shortness 
of breath, not muscular difficulties. 
They could keep going indefinitely if 
their lungs would supply the oxygen 
fast enough. 


HEN the feeding was stopped 
the new power did not immedi- 
ately leave the test group, but went 
gradually over a period of several 
weeks. An interesting thing was that 


By James B. Pender ’39 


no effect was observed on women un- 
der the same conditions. 

In athletics there is a continual 
search to find something that will 
give quick energy to the athlete while 
he is competing. The most popular 
form at present is the dextrose tablet, 
a wafer of dextrose sugar, flavored 
with peppermint, about the size of an 
alka-seltzer tablet. These are reputed 
to make energy available in twenty to 
thirty minutes after eating them. This 
sugar is the most readily available to 
the circulatory system of all sugars, 
giving the quicker return of energy. 
Gelatin is a new food for producing 
energy, but of a slightly different kind. 

The scientific explanation of the 
effect of gelatin on the body is that 
the body stores glycine, which com- 
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poses about thirty percent of the 
gelatin mass. The amount of glycine 
limits the amount of lactic acid, a 
derivative of glycogen, and the source 
of energy for muscular contraction 
when oxidized. The more glycine the 
more lactic acid, therefore more en- 
ergy is available to the body. In 
women there is no storage of glycine, 
and, therefore, no benefit from gela- 
tin feeding. Gelatin is not habit 
forming. 

After the bicycle test the discovery 
was given a real trial. Several foot- 
ball teams last fall were fed the mix- 
ture. They thrived on it. Last win- 
ter Cornell was asked to try it. The 
various authorities in nutrition on 
the campus could see no harm in it, 
even if they doubted the good, and the 
experiment was on. Coaches Moakley 
and Gullion of Track and Basketball 
gave their approval to the idea, and 
Frank (Doc) Kavanaugh supervised 
the administration. 

Let us look at the results of the 
past season in these two sports. The 
previous season in basketball showed 
a tendency to slip in the second half 
after playing a superior first half. 
This cost the team several games in 


1938. This year we remember how 
the Cornell forces lasted through 
game after game, and did better every 
time. There was no second period 
letdown. A report from “Doc” Kav- 
anaugh says the team’s weight stayed 
up during the whole season. This is 
significant in as gruelling a game as 
basketball, which has three times the 
action, by actual figures, of a foot- 
ball game. 


N TRACK there are some outstand- 

ing examples. McKeever, the weight 
thrower, broke the Cornell record in 
the 35 pound weight. He nearly broke 
the world’s record, but a foul of a bare 
half inch robbed him of the glory. 
Davis, the pole vaulter, cleared twelve 
feet, nine inches, a better height than 
he ever attained before. The mile re- 
lay team broke the Drill Hall record 
in the event. They broke it by almost 
two seconds, and with no competition. 

The thing that convinced me of the 
powers of gelatin was a tooth extrac- 
tion. In the middle of the track 
season I got a pounding tooth-ache. 
It started on a Sunday morning. I 
suffered patiently all day and all 
night. There was no sleeping in the 
presence of such a mighty ache. The 
next day I had the tooth pulled, which 
is no pleasant thing, and went home 
to recuperate. I had stopped eating 
Sunday noon, and ate nothing until 
the following Tuesday when I in- 
dulged in an eggnogg. It makes me 
hungry now to think of it. I didn’t 
sleep Sunday or Monday, and only fit- 
fully on Tuesday, since my face was 
swollen almost out of joint. During 
this period I led a wholly sedentary 
life, mostly reading and_ talking. 
When I weighed myself on Wednesday 
I found I had lost ten pounds! By 
every law in the book I should be 
weak as an Ithaca shadow. But I felt, 
well, not exactly fine, but a great deal 
better than I should be feeling. May- 
be I couldn’t have knocked out Seimer, 
but I could have beaten Andy White’s 
statue in a hundred yard dash. I 
claim it was the gelatin I took all 
season that was responsible. 


The department of animal nutri- 
tion at Cornell is interested in the 
idea. If a man can increase his stam- 
ina and strength, why can’t a horse, 
if he is fed the gelatin in the right 
amounts? There may be work in the 
old skate yet. If a farmer can plow 
a few extra acres a day with no ill 
effects to his horses, there is a chance 
to increase efficiency down on the 
farm. 
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working, honest tiller of the soil. 

This was his day in town to buy 
his stock feed and groceries, and it 
was up to his big, slow-moving team 
to cart this weekly supply. Arriving 
at the mill, Patrick nodded cooly to 
the several loungers on the sunny 
steps. 


Prrorsns O. Farley was a hard- 


“Well, Patrick, yer on time as 
usu’l,” greeted long, lean Sam’l, one 
of the habitual loafers around the 
mill. Sam’l always had a hard word 
for farming and, for that matter, work 
in general. 


“Sure an’ I’m alluz on time, Sam’I,” 
grunted Patrick, “an I don’t waste 
time neither talkin’ t’ th’ likes o’ ye, 
loafin’ aroun’ when ya oughta be 
home doin’ yer plowin’.” 

“Now, now, Patrick; say, I’d like 
a word with ya,” drawled Sam’l, an 
ominous twinkle in his eye. Patrick 
regarded him suspiciously for a 
moment, then turned to walk into 
the mill. 


By Marjorie Bornholz ’39 


“B’gobs, I’ll not waste a minnut on 
yer idle jabber.” 

Sam’l spat accurately on his cus- 
tomary third step, shifted his quid 
and grinned. 


“It may be wurth yer while, but 
ya kin do as ya please,” he said, 
shrugging his gaunt shoulders. 

“What’s it?” snapped Patrick, “be 
out with it, I’ll be lavin’ fer home 
perty quick, I’ve got a whole day’s 
wurk t’ ketch up a’ready.” 

Sam’l came close to Patrick and 
spoke a few words in a low voice 
close to his ear. The Irishman flew 
into a rage. 

“B’gorra, I’d like t’ pound th’ day- 
lights outa ye fer talkin’ about my 
friend like that. If ’tis a lie ye better 
be on yer way a-runnin’.” Patrick 
turned and stomped into the mill. 

Just then the suave Mr. Buck, own- 
of the Double Cross Feed Mill, ap- 
peared, rubbing his hands patroniz- 
ingly. Smiling in his most complacent 
manner, he greeted Patrick. 
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“Well, well, and how are you to- 
day, Patrick?” 

“Fair t’ middlin’, Mr. Buck. Ye kin 
weigh me up five hundred corn an’ 
oats, two hundred beet pulp, an’ two 
hundred linseed meal. That'll be all 
t’day.” 

Mr. Buck hopped around busily, 
hauling out the feed to be weighed on 
the large mill scales. Patrick was one 
of Mr. Buck’s best customers, prompt 
to pay in cash and never questioning 
the charge. 

Today Patrick watched alertly the 
weighing of his fed. That did not 
seem unusual to Mr. Buck. however, 
as Patrick always stood near-by to 
give a hand when needed. Suddenly 
a dull flush spread over the Irish- 
man’s countenance as he critically 
watched Mr. Buck’s every move. The 
weighing over, he said good-natured- 
ly: 

OW we'll throw th‘ stuff on th’ 
Pili an’ I’ll be headin’ fer 
home.” He paid cash as usual and 

(Continued on page 138) 





Tom’s River Lubrication 


You'll be amazed at the differ- 
ence this specialized lubrication 
makes in your car. Every part 
correctely lubricated this new ad- 
vanced way. Drive in today... 
you'll be more than pleased with 
the results. 


Harry Gordon 


COME IN AND ASK ABOUT IT 
AT ANY OF THESE STATIONS 


Corner of 
Ithaca and 
Dryden Rds. 
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Two Year Students Organize 


The two year students are pro- 
gressing rapidly in their plans for an 
athletic program. They have already 
been admitted into the intra-mural 
leagues for Baseball, Softball, and 
Crew. Next fall they will be eligible 
for regular sports, and at the present 
time competition will be made pos- 
sible with the freshmen and Junior 
Varsity. 

Dean Carl E. Ladd has chosen 
Professor A. W. Gibson as the faculty 
advisor, and Bernard Goodrich as ac- 
tivities director of the new athletic 
program. 


New Plans for Summer Session 


The Summer Session at Cornell 
opens this year July 3 and closes 
August 12. On the holiday, July 4, 
a convocation will be addressed by 
Dr. Milton E. Loomis, Associate Com- 
missioner of Education; in the evening 
the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra will 
give a concert in Bailey Hall. 

In this Summer Session the Gradu- 
ate School will introduce several new 
features of interest to teachers now 
in service. A new plan of work for 
the Master’s degree, permitting a wid- 
er distribution of the ‘candidate’s 
courses, will be in operation. By this 
plan, a broad field of concentration 
may be selected instead of the rather 
restricted major subject. This plan 
will be of special interest to teachers 
of biological and physical sciences, 
the social studies and foreign lan- 
guages. The minimum residence re- 
quirement for the Master’s degree is 
two semesters, or five Summer Ses- 
sions. 

A few courses of the new five year 
plan will be offered to candidates ad- 
mitted to the Graduate School of 
Education. There will also be an en- 
larged program for teachers of in- 
dustrial arts, including such courses 
as the philosophy of education, a 
seminar in industrial arts education, 
advanced shop, and the recent develop- 
ments in technology. 


The Big Red Crew’s 1,300 dollar 
shell, was put temporarily out of use 
the first time it was placed in the 
water during the spring recess. A 
snag ripped a hole in the bottom when 
the boat was steered too close to 
shore, during a short sprint on the 
inlet. The shell will be sent to New 
Haven to be repaired by Dick Po- 
cock, a brother of its builder. 


No Wool In Their Eyes 


On Thursday night, April 20th, the 
Roundup Club sponsored a_ sheep- 
shearing contest in the Livestock 
Judging Pavilion. After an expert 
shearing exhibition by University 
Shepherd, Larry Hunt, the following 
members of the Club proceeded to re- 
lieve the sheep of their wooly coats: 
Bill Elkins, Francis Gannan, Ed Ma- 
jilton, Charlie Leahy, Ray Simpson, 
Harold Simon, Charlie Moran, Clarke 
Chase, David Grove, Robert Stevely, 
and Otis Wightman. In a close compe- 
tition, Charlie Leahy placed first with 
a score of 88% points. Francis Gan- 
non came second with a total of 82 
points, Harold Simon third with a 
score of 79, Robert Stevely fourth 
with 77% and David Grove and Ray 
Simpson fifth and sixth with a close 
score of 76% and 76, respectively. 


Scoop Board Organized 

Elections for the board of the 
“Spring Day Scoop”, official Spring 
Day program which is published by 
the students in Agricultural Journal- 
ism, were made April 14 in Willard 
Straight Hall. This year’s staff is as 
follows: Ed Maisel, managing direc- 
tor; Jack Jaqua, editorial director; 
Kathryn Austin, advertising manager; 
Morris Shroder, circulation manager; 
Dick Meister, publicity director; Mark 
Muller, art editor; Dick Johnson, 
sports editor; Homer Jack, feature 
editor; and Bob Storandt, humor edi- 
tor. 

Prof. Bistow Adams, head of Publi- 
cations and the Ag journalism courses, 
is faculty advisor to the “Scoop” board 
and helps them to gain valuable ex- 
perience in magazine make-up. 


Ag Campus Carnival 

The annual carnival of the upper 
campuses will be held on Friday, 
May 5. The committee consists of 
Warren W. Hawley ’40, chairman; 
Charles Crittenden ’40, Freida Mann 
’40, Joan Rochow ’40, James A. Peck 
*40, and Matthew J. Freda ’40. 

The carnival will offer many at- 
tractions, and all the clubs on the 
upper campuses are co-operating with 
booths, concessions, exhibits, and 
other attractions. A dance is planned 
for the evening. 

This year the carnival coincides with 
Cornell Day, and it will be an inter- 
esting activity for the Cornell Day 
guests to take in. Plans are being 
made to welcome these guests. 


Miss Ross Awarded Vocational 
Scholarship 


Miss Jeanette C. Ross ’41 has been 
awarded a scholarship for vocational 
training by the Leopold Schepp Found- 
ation. The award is based upon high 
standard of work and real interest 
in their work and activties. 

Miss Ross is art editor of the Home 
Economics News, chairman of the 
Home Economics teas, co-chairman 
of the Poster Committee, and a mem- 
ber of the Home Economics Council 
and of the Glee Club. 


New Forestry Course 


The purpose of the new course, 
Forestry 2, which is given for the 
first time this term, is to acquaint the 
student with the importance of wood- 
land products of New York State and 
of the United States. The trees are 
studied only from the standpoint of 
the products which they produce. All 
wood products are studied; even the 
production of rubber from rubber 
trees in South America, logging acti- 
vities, and also the Naval Stores, 
namely the turpentine and resin in- 
dustry, are included in the scope of 
this course. 

A very important feature of the 
course is the inclusion of field trips 
to the local points where wood indus- 
tries are carried on. One trip has al- 
ready been taken to Cortland County 
to visit the sugar bushes in that 
county. Cortland County ranks among 
the highest in maple syrup and sugar 
producing counties of New York State. 
About the middle of May the class ex- 
pects to make a trip to Oswego to 
visit the Pulp and Paper Mill. 


Marketing 147 Trip 

Students in Marketing 147 finished 
their practical study of New York 
markets and marketing agencies the 
Friday of spring vacation. The New 
York food supply was covered from 
the producer to the mouths of the 
consumer with the marketing stu- 
dents doing their share of consuming. 
Wednesday evening, movies of the last 
year’s trip were shown and the final 
exam was given. 

Professors Hinman, Work, Hall, 
Curtis and Mr. Savage accompanied 
the marketers and Dr. Van Wagenen 
was in charge of the course. Each 
phase of marketing was covered by 
talks and question sessions in the 
different divisions. 
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Extension Club Elects 


The Student Extension Club, which 
was reorganized this year, elected 
officers and made plans for the re- 
mainder of the year at its meeting 
Wednesday evening, April 19. 

Harold J. Evans, Jr., ’40 was elected 
president; Irving L. Mullen ’40, vice- 
president; Miss Eleanor L. Slack °41, 
secretary; Burton H. Markham ‘41 
treasurer; and Carol Ogle ’41, publicity 
secretary. 

Professor Dorothy Delany, assistant 
state leader in junior extension work, 
was introduced as the women’s ad- 
visor for the club. Professor Lincoln 
D. Kelsey, administrative specialist 
in extension work is the men’s advisor. 

Motion pictures taken on the New 
York City marketing trip last year 
were shown and explained by Donald 
Whiteman '39, who made the trip. The 
group made plans for a banquet early 
in May and also voted to send Frank 
Stephens ’40 to the American Country 
Life Conference in Buffalo, April 28 
and 23, as a representative of the 
club. 


Kappa Phi Kappa Elects 


At a recent meeting of Cornell’s 
chapter of Kappa Phi Kappa, the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year 
were elected; Robert Bradley, presi- 
dent; John Weiner, vice-president; 
Donald Nesbitt, secretary; Alexander 
Trainor, treasurer; and Professor R. 
H. Jordon, faculty advisor. 

The following juniors were initited 
into the society; John G. Flowers, 
Jerome Affron, and John H. Pope. 


Kermis Elects 


Kermis Club, dramatic organiza- 
tion for the Agricultural Campus held 
their election and installation of of- 
ficers, March 25, 1939. The officers 
for the coming year are Charles Crit- 
tenten, president; Warren Hawley, 
Vice-president; James Peck, produc- 
tion manager; Merle Robie, publicity 
manager; Barbara Bruen, secretary; 
Jean Titterton, props mistress; Sally 
Gibson, costume mistress; Burton 
Ingles, stage manager; Mary Mar- 
garet Stenard, social chairman; Re- 
becca Foote, historian; and Shirley 
Getman, make-up mistress. 

Beginning the week of April 23 the 
Kermis Club will take a series of its 
productions to neighboring commun- 
ities. The first production will be 
given at Candor, New York. 


The Corneil Collegiate Chapter of 
Future Farmers of America 


The Cornell Chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America has had a very 
full and interesting program of acti- 
vities. It plans two more meetings 
for this year, the last being an out- 
door meeting with election of officers 
for next year. The membership has 
reached to 120 and is steadily increas- 
ing. The organization encourages 
social relation among members, and 
vocational interest activities in local 
and state wide organizations. 

March 9, thirty-nine members were 
initiated into the College Degree 
which is the highest given. Pro- 
fessor Bristow Adams gave an inter- 
esting talk on his trip around the 
world at this meeting. 

Local Future Farmers, now in Cor- 
neli, who plan to teach Vocational 
Agriculture are putting on a series of 
radio programs over WESG each 
Tuesday noon for rural school groups. 


Veg Crops Club 

Professor Ora Smith gave a talk be- 
fore the last meeting of the Veg Crops 
Club. Speaking on “Living Conditions 
and Gardening in Germany Today”, 
Professor Smith gave the club mem- 
bers much interesting information re- 
garding the things that he saw there 
during the spring and summer of 1938. 

The Veg Crops Club banquet will be 
Leld in May and the election of officers 
will be at the next meeting after the 
banquet. 


Poultry Club 


The new Poultry Club got under- 
way with an interesting meeting that 
took the form of an open house in the 
poultry building. Six men in the de- 
partment gave demonstrations of the 
research they are undertaking. These 
were: Professor Hutt gave the tech- 
nique for preparing slides for the mi- 
croscopic study of diseases, Professor 
J. H. Brueckner spoke on the genetical 
study of the fowl, Professor L. C. 
Norris demonstrated laboratory meth- 
ods for measuring vitamin G by elec- 
trical means. Mr. Lamoreux discussed 
artificial insemination, Professor Heu- 
ser pointed out the procedure in using 
experimental diets, and Professor 
Romanoff the methods of approach for 
the early detection of fertility in eggs. 

At the next meeting of the Club 
there will be movies of the Birdseye 
quick-freezing process and the club 
will elect officers for the coming year. 


Omicron Nu Tea 


Omicron Nu, Home Economics na- 
tional honorary society entertained at 
a rushing tea in Martha Van Rens- 
selaer Hall, Student Lounge, on Tues- 
day afternoon from 4-6. All women 
in the upper fifth of the Junior Class 
in the College of Home Economics 
were invited. Faculty members of 
Omicron Nu shared in hostessing. Miss 
Elsie M. Hughes ’39 was chairman of 
the event. 


4-H Club 


The University 4-H Club was well 
represented at the annual meeting 
of the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation, held in Buffalo April 28 and 
29. A committee under the chairman- 
ship of Bob Markham selected the six 
4-H members who represented the 
Cornell 4-H Club at the conference. 
These representatives drew up a char- 
ter for the Country Life Association 
which they submitted to the group at 
the conference. The delegates left 
Ithaca Friday, April 28 and returned 
late the next evening. 


Searab Holds Banquet 


Scarab, senior society in Agricul- 
ture and Hotel, held its annual initia- 
tion banquet in Willard Straight Hall, 
Sunday, April 16. 

As principal speaker of the evening, 
Louis P. Smith, former mayor of 
Ithaca, gave an illustrated address on 
a canoe trip he made up the Tiogh- 
nioga River from Cortland, N. Y. 
Made up to simulate a rousing movie 
picture drama, the pictures drew 
many laughs from the audience. 

Avery D. Gentle acted as_ toast- 
master; Thomas M. Smith ’39 wel- 
comed the initiates and Robert S. 
Brewer ’40 answered in behalf of the 
new members. 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah Initiates 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah initiated 31 under- 
graduate members, and Professor J. 
P. Willman and C. E. F. Guterman of 
the faculty, in the Terrace room of 
Willard Straight Hall, Sunday, April 
23. Dean Ladd as the principal speak- 
er gave an interesting talk on “Look- 
ing into the Future of Agriculture.” 
Dr. Hertel, secretary of the College 
of Agriculture, acted as toastmaster. 
Frank Boyle welcomed the initiates 
and Paul Stark gave the response for 
the newly elected members. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































News 


a Home-Ec Doings = 





We'l, here ’tis May and at the time 
of writing spring is not here. Still we 
can only hope. The late arrival of 
spring has been very disappointing 
to those coeds who bought spring 
clothes during vacation. We haven't 
been much worried ourselves, per- 
sonally. 

We said we’d say a word about 
spring fashions, so here it is. Little- 
girl dresses are all the rage. The 
thing is to look sweet and simple. 
The fashionable short, slender girls 
are being taken for eighth graders. 
This new fashion means widely flar- 
ing skirts which are very becoming, 
and shorter skirts which sometimes 
are. It means white collar and cuffs 
of organdy, lace and anything else 
that’s crisp and sheer. Also we’re hav- 
ing a reversion to the Gay Nineties 
fashions with many lingerie blouses 
with little tucks, buttons, and ruffles. 
Blouses also predominate in evening 
and afternoon wear, striped chiffon 
with long full sleeves worn with dark 
plain skirts. 

Now for a brief summary on ac- 
cessories: hats are silly, veiled, and 
fun; coats are reefers, navy blue, 
smart; gloves are white doeskin, bril- 
liant suede; shoes are toeless, heeless, 
but shoes; purses are suede to match 
brilliant gloves; flowers are abundant; 
and lapel adornments are crazy and 
anything. That is Spring, 1939. 

Honorable Mention 

Home Ec girls are getting the hon- 
ors again. This time it is the an- 
nouncement of the scholarships for 
the year 1939-40. The New York 
State Federation of Home Bureaus 
established three scholarships which 
are awarded to girls who plan to do 
Home Bureau work. Eleanor L 
Slack ’41 was awarded the Ruby 
Green Smith Scholarship, which is 
named for Dr. Smith who is State 
Leader of the Home Demonstration 
Agents. The Carie Gardner Brigden 
Scholarship was awarded to Virginia 
Pease 40. Dorothy E. Cooper ’40 was 
awarded the Martha Van Rensselaer 
Scholarship. All of the scholarships 
are awarded on the basis of character, 
ability and financial need. The Omi- 
cron Nu scholarship was awarded to 
Muriel E. Elliot ’41 and is made to a 
member of the next year’s junior 
class. Jeannette Ross ’41 was award- 
ed a scholarship to the Leopold 
Schepp Foundation for vocational 
training. 

Society Initiates 
The Arete Society initiated the fol- 
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lowing home economics girls, April 
15: Alta Adams, Mary Louise Gar- 
mong, Edna Haussman, and Jean Pal- 
mer of the class of ’41; and Evelyn 
Agor, June Dukenfield, Ellen Quack- 
enbush, Patricia Swanger, Evelyn 
Vantyne, and Elizabeth Whitaker of 
the class of ’42. After their initiation 
a banquet and dance were held. 

On the same afternoon as Arete 
initiation, Mortar Board held its 
twenty-second initiation at Cornell. 
The Home Ec girls initiated were: 
Marian J. Baillie, Caroline B. Clark, 
Bette C. Limpert, Constance E. Logan, 
Jean A. Raynor, and Joan T. Rockow, 
all of the class of 1940. 


Home Ee Club Elects 


The Home Economics Club an- 
nounces the results of the elections 
which were held recently. Edna R. 
Haussman °41 was elected president 
for next year. The rest of the slate 
is: Doris E. Strong ’41, vice-president; 
Martha B. Cross ’41, secretary; H. 
Eiizabeth Bourne ’41, treasurer; and 
Jeannette C. Ross ‘41, chairman of 
publicity. 


New Family Life Course 


This term the Family Life majors 
are having a new course. It is num- 
bered F. L. 220b. Instead of continu- 
ing with nursery school participation 
at the college nursery school, these 
seniors are going down town to the 
North and West Side Settlement 
houses or to the Federal Nursery 
School at the St. John’s school. At 
the settlement houses they have 
charge of a play group one or two 
afternoons a week. It’s nearly like 
teaching except that they don’t have 
to make lesson plans. They couldn’t 
very well, because when they expect 
a class of eight girls, ages 2 to 6, 
they find that instead they have fifteen 
boys between 10 and 15. It is a test 
of their ingenuity and adaptation, in 
any event. From all we hear it is 
excellent preparation in their chosen 
field. 


From 
Van Rensselaer 


Something New 


Sleeping in classes is a common 
enough occurrence, but in the Home 
Nursing Laboratory beds are actually 
furnished. While one girl acts as 
paiient, another makes the bed. The 
patients are most gracious in refrain- 
ing from snoring while taking a mid- 
afternoon nap. 


We Go On The Radio 

Roommates and Co., the radio skit 
presented by the College of Home 
Economics at 9:00 A. M. each Satur- 
day continues to improve, drawing 
many comments and compliments 
from varied sources. The programs 
the last month have dealt with “Shoes 
and Stocking,” “Overcoming Fear,” 
“Speech Clinic,” and “Planning the 
Wardrobe.” The students taking the 
parts are Patricia Prescott Kleps ’38, 
Margaret Soper ’40, Ruth Cothran ’41, 
Nancy Disbrow ’39, and Sylvia Small 
39. Edward Sargent and Charles 
Houghtan assist with male parts and 
announcing. Last Saturday Lillian 
Strickman ‘41, and Betty Peete ’41 
made their debuts in minor parts. 
Ruth Cothran has been doing the 
script writing recently. Formerly Mrs. 
Kleps has done it. 


Reading Club Activities 

The Reading Club of the Home Eco- 
nomics Coilege has had some interest- 
ing readers during the past month. 
Among them have been Professor H. 
S. L. Wiener of the English Depart- 
ment who read to the group “Kathar- 
ine Mansfield.” She has left a rich 
collection of short stories and letters 
in her diary and journal. Professor 
H. A. Myers of the English Depart- 
ment gave a wonderfully rich hour 
on Walt Whitman. He read from the 
original editions of “Leaves of Grass.” 
He portrayed Whitman, the man, and 
told of his reception by the poets. 
Professor Halldor Hermannsson, cura- 
tor of Icelandic collection and pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian Languages and 
Literature read some Scandinavian 
folklore. He showed how it had come 
down to the present day, revealing 
that much of German folklore is really 
Scandinavian. Mrs. Ruth Sawyer 
Durand, authoress and lecturer, wint- 
ner of the Newberry Medal, which is 
awarded for the best juvenile book of 
the year, read from the Irish poets. 
All who have attended the meetings 
have enjoyed them immensely. Every- 
one is invited, both men and women. 
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factory platform in a drizzly Oc- 
tober dawn I watched the half- 
bushel baskets of crushed, moldy to- 
matoes bounce and jog along a roller 
conveyer, exuding a stench as their 
dripping juices formed a slime over 
the planked platform deck. A mech- 
anically-acting man grasped the bas- 
kets and dumped their contents onto 
a moving belt where a few women 
picked out what they could of the 
worst fruit. The rest splashed sog- 
gily onto a washer where they soaked 
up the dirt of the previous tomatoes 
that passed through the same water. 
There were days, after heavy rains 
had stopped the influx of tomatoes 
and we had hauled down the supply 
of almost acres of high stacked to- 
matoes, when we could start anew 
with fresh fruit. But it was only for 
a day. The delayed farmers rushed 
to catch up with their picking, and 
by five o’clock in the afternoon a half 
mile of over-laden trucks caterpil- 
lared to the scales. The piles grew 
again; the crushing weight of basket 
over basket bit deep into the fruit in 
the lower baskets. 


G tector with the cold on the 


A mist-laden wind whipped in 
under the platform roof, and I moved 
back in the shelter of a pile of tomato 
baskets that towered over my head. 
I leaned up against the wall and sur- 
veyed the ever-growing supply of 
tomatoes; I wondered if they would 
do as they did one season before. The 
crop had been exceptionally large in 
western New York, but there was a 
shortage in the east; a large eastern 
soup company was sorely in need of 
tomatoes. I was aghast when orders 
had come from the office to fill a 
couple of coal gondolas that the 
switch engine had just shunted on to 
our siding. This was a conscience 
wounding task; the baskets went up, 
hand to hand and were dumped, slop- 
ping into the car, one after the other 
in rapid succession. The car bled 
red juice in hundreds of little streams 
from the crevices in the bottom. The 
next day the cars rolled in a freight 
train several hundred miles in the 
scalding sun to where it was made 
into tomato soup. 


IG BILL, the proprietor, appeared 

out of the gloom. This was too 
early for him to be up and around, 
for his nerves were already faltering 
under the strain of too long hours 
and too much worry. He showed a 
nervous strain this morning and his 
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I Saw It Made 


By Dort Cameron ’40 


hands were twitching incessantly. 
Something was up. I followed along 
into the plant; maybe I would see 
something. As I suspected, the mold 
count had been too high in the juice 
the day before and he was down early 
to reduce it if he could. He sputtered 
before the forelady, who, in turn, 
walked up and down beside the belt, 
instructing each of forty women to 
cut out all of the mold spots; they 
had been told the same thing several 
times a day ever since the season 
started. 

The belt was a fifty-foot table-like 
conveyor; two partitions divided it 
into three parts lengthwise. The 
tomatoes came down the two outside 
aisles and were cored and dropped 
into the center. The center aisle 
dumped into the whirling knives of a 
chopper; this was where “Big Bill” 
was standing with his red face close 
to the stream of tomatoes. Now and 
then he unwound one of his prehen- 
sile arms from behind him and nabbed 
a tomato before it fell into the knives. 
This he scrutinized with a knowing 
air, although I doubt that he knew 
what he was looking for. 


ATER in the day there came a 
csi that was manifest above 
the deafening scream of the steam in 


the cookers. The word was spread- 
ing that inspectors had arrived; they 
had entered the office only a few min- 
utes before the whole factory knew 
about it. Every worker feared the 
inspectors; feared them because they 
might cause a change in the factory 
that would endanger their jobs or 
even close the plant if they found 
conditions to their gross dislike. The 
workers guarded the company’s in- 
tegrity chauvinistically. Almost with- 
in a breath the production lines were 
slowed to about half of their capacity. 
Every operation was carried out 
meticulously. By the time the in- 
spectors had come from the office, the 
plant was no longer running a reck- 
less race, but was stepping gently 
through its paces. The foreman 
clucked and coaxed the inspectors as 
if he were an old hen with a brood of 
chicks, trying to keep them from 
getting their feet wet or seeing any- 
thing that would lead them astray. 
The inspectors proceeded making 
their rounds, poking into corners and 
climbing stairs, quite oblivious of the 
foreman. They picked up a sample 
here and there which they would ex- 
amine in their laboratories. Presently 


they left, after due advice to the office 
force and special instructions to the 
superintendent about an unguarded 
pulley or a dirty machine. 

In a few moments the plant was 
racing again; proceeding with a ven- 
gence to make up the time it had lost. 


E WERE finishing for the night; 

men had taken the place of wo- 
men at the bottle fillers and labelers; 
the women could not work after ten 
o’clock in the evening. The bottles 
were filled without rinsing; little bits 
of paper and dust didn’t seem to 
matter.It sells as fancy juice, top 
price, it is good, but you couldn’t get 
one of the factory workers to buy it; 
they saw it made. 

I still drink tomato juice, but I 
never lift a glass of it to my lips 
without experiencing a  phantas- 
magoria of truck lines, stacked toma- 
toes, steam, sweat, cans, bottles, gar- 
rulous women, in in a sleepless daze; 
I shudder a little, but it tastes good. 


Ag-Domecon Elections 


Elections of officers to the Ag-Dome- 
con Association are to be held shortly. 
There are four executive offices to be 
filled; those of president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. The 
vice-president is elected from the 
College of Home Economics, while 
the other three officers are from the 
College of Agriculture. Students in 
both of the colleges may be nominated 
by means of a petition containing 
twenty or more signatures. The vot- 
ing is open to all students of the two 
colleges. The exact date of elections 
will be announced in most classes in 
sufficient time for everyone to vote. 

In addition to the four executive 
officers, there are also to be elected 
to the council the following mem- 
bers: a women’s representative from 
the College of Home Economics, one 
representative each from the fresh- 
man, sophomore, and junior classes 
of the College of Agriculture, and a 
sports manager and assistant sports 
manager to handle the intercollege 
sports for the College of Agriculture. 

All students from the two colleges 
are urged to vote. 


The Countryman gratefully ac- 
knowledges the gift of a bound 
copy of its first edition from 
Prof. C. J. Hunn. 
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Walter Mulford was selected as Fel- 
low of the Society of American For- 
esters in February. He is teaching 
at the University of California. His 
address is 1637 Spruce St., Berkeley, 
Cal. 

04 

Karl W. Woodward is at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire and spent last 
summer surveying a tract of land 
around White Lake in Tamworth, re- 
cently given to the University. His 
address is Durham, New Hampshire. 

12 

Charles S. Wright is teaching Orna- 
mental Gardening and Floriculture at 
the Essex County Agriculturai School. 
His address is 19 Cherry St., Danvers, 
Mass. 

"14 

Earl G. Brougham is County Agent 
in Greene County, N. Y. In 34 he re- 
turned to Cornell and received his 
master’s degree. He is married and 
has three children. Helen Brougham 
‘41, his oldest daughter is now at Cor- 
ne'l. Mr. Brougham’s address is 230 
Grandview Avenue, Catskill, N. Y. 

Al Jaenicke is living in Portland, 
Oregon. He recently wrote a bulletin 
titled, “Forest Resources of the Paci- 
fic Northwest.” 

H. H. Knight is at Iowa State Col- 
lege where he is Professor of Ento- 
mology. 

Judson J. Swift is operating a gen- 
eral farm at Middleport, New York. 
He also has a position as Federal 
Land Bank appraiser with headquar- 
ters at Middleport. He has two daugh- 
ters, Ada Jane, and Mary Lou, and a 
son, Neil, who is a sophomore in the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. 

Mrs. Mary Teall (Mary Doty) is 
Manager of the school cafeteria at 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

15 

Henry Stcer is Senior Forest Econ- 
cmist, Division of Forest Economics, 
Forest Service, in Washington, D. C. 
He recentiy published a Technical 
Bullet:n for the U. S. D. A. 

"16 
A. Lawrence Dean is at Blackburg, 


Virginia, where he has becn in the 
department of poultry husbandry of 
Virgin’a Polytechnic Institute for the 
past twenty-two years. 

J. L. Neff is continuing in his job 
as Executive Secretary of the Nassau 
County Medical Society, Editor of its 
monthly bulletin and Secretary of the 
Nassau County Committee of the Am- 
erican Society for the Control of Can- 
cer. He lives at East Williston, Long 
Island. 

"3 

Harold O. Johnson is Sales Manager 
of the Bound Brook Oil-iess Bearing 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J. His daughter, 
Mary E., is a freshman in Arts at 
Cornell. 

Harry Lebau is Executive Director 
of the Young Mens and the Young 


Womens Hebrew Association in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Sherwood W. Shear (Fera E. 
Webber) lives at 600 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley, California. She is becoming 
quite famous for her portrait paint- 
ing, being listed in Who’s Who in 
American Art and in Prominent Wom- 
en of America. 

19 

Fred Merrill is State Forester in 
Mississippi. His home is in Jackson, 
Miss. 

20 

Joseph B. Gee is dean of Sam Hous- 
ton State College at Huntsville, Texas. 

Minna G. Roese is a medical tech- 
nologist in bacteriology in Buffalo, 
where her address is 175 North Street. 

21 

H. L. Creal is now a Republican 
member of the New York State Assem- 
bly at Albany. He is also a prominent 


farmer. His home is at Homer, in 
Cortland County. 

Mrs. Leslie M. Shepard (Margaret 
B. Campbell) is home demonstration 
agent in Essex County, N. J., with 
office in the Federal Building, Newark. 
The Shepards live on Colonial Way, 
Short Hills, N. J. 

23 

Alfred Jahn is working with the 
New York Telephone Co., in New 
York City. Address: 463 West St., N. 
Y. City. 

Clara E. Jonas is an _ extension 
specialist in economics of the house- 
hold at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Broder Lucas, who recently toured 
through the west, is now working for 
the California Division of Flood Con- 
trol. 

Kenneth Roberts is in charge of the 
Merrimack Flood Control Survey. His 
headquarters are at 28 N. Main St., 
Concord, N. H. 

Ward Robinson is secretary of the 
New York State Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company at Edmeston, New York. 
Ward is married and has two sons. 

R. E. Thompson is working on the 
Beartown Forest near Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 

Raymond C. Vrooman is district 
superintendent of schools at Camden, 
New York. He is married and has one 
daughter. 

Raymond L. Wheeler is an instruc- 
tor in Dairy Husbandry at the State 
School of Agriculture at Cobieskill, 
N. Y. He is married and has two 
children. 

24 

Mrs. Otto B. Christy (Emma Brown) 
is supervisor of home economics in the 
Muncie, Indiana schools. 

Mrs. Horace D. Munson, Jr. (Mil- 
dred Evans) is doing social work for 
the Niagara County Department of 
Public Welfare. She lives at 212 
Kighty-fifth Street, Niagara Falls. 

R. D. Perine is an auditor in the 
rel’ef department of the town of 
Wilna Welfare Office at Carthage, 
New York, where he makes his home. 
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Ralph Sleckbower is the manager of 
the Ossing ng branch of the New 
York Telephone Company. He is liv- 
ing at 24 Orchard Drive, Ossining, N. 
¥. 
25 

Katherine E. DeWitt is with the 
Veteran’s Administration Facility at 
Chillicothe, Ohio. She formerly held 
a similar position in Whipple, Arizona. 

T. C. Hobbie is practicing medicine 
at Sodus, New York. He is married 
and has two daughters. 


Arthur C. Vrooman teaches Agri- 
culture at Edmeston, New York. Art 
is married and has two children. 

°26 

Arthur Doig is principal of the 
Worcester High School at Worcester, 
N. Y. He is married and has two sons. 

Cornelia N. Dunphy is taking a 
course of graduate training for home 
economists and nutrition workers at 
the Western Reserve School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences. She lives at 1921 


Last Eighty-third Street, Cieveland, 
Ohio. 
Laura E. Eaton was married to 


Glen Bays last November 5. 
live in Tully, New York. 

Malcolm Galbreth received his doc- 
tor’s degree at Cornell last year. He 
is now director of the State school 
of Agriculture at Morrisville, N. Y. 


They 
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Ruth Jonas, Home demonstration 
agent in, Oneida County with head- 
quarters at Utica, is on leave of ab- 
sence this year. She studied at Col- 
umbia University first term and is now 
travelling. 

Truman A. Parish is teaching at Al- 
fred University, Alfred, New York. 
He is making his home in Alfred. 

Christine Spraker teaches clothing 
at the New Jersey College for Women. 
She lives at 54 Hassart Street, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

27 

Lineoln E. Cruikshank is working 
with the Federal Land Bank in Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Daniel Dalrymple is county agent 
in Niagara County, New York and is 
located at Lockport. 

°28 

A. R. Gans left Washington April 
first to become Director of Research 
for the Farm Credit Administration 
at Springfield, Mass. 


Cameron G. Garman was recently 
elected to the board of trustees of 
Group Heaith Assn., a cooperative pro- 
viding preventive and curative medi- 
cine plus hospitalization for a fixed 
monthly fee. His home is at 1300 E. 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Julian C. Miller, grad student, 
is now head of the Horticultural Dept. 
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at the University of Louisiana, at 
Baton Rouge, La. Dr. Miller is mar- 
ried and has one son. 

Wendell Moran is District Forest 
Ranger at Cascade, Idaho. For many 
years he worked in Alaska. 

Rudy Spalteholz is growing hard- 
wood seedlings at remarkably low 
cost. He is with the North Eastern 
Hardwood Seedling Co., P. O. Box 103, 
Newark, N. Y. 


Dr. Harold Young is head of the 
Dept. of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Virginia, at Blacksburg, 
Va. 

29 

Walter Fleischer is interning at 
French Hospital, New York City until 
1940. He was graduated from Cornell 
Medical College in 1937. 

30 

Elda J. Barker married George 
Pringle °’33 on February 17. Mrs. 
Pringle has been Alleghany county 
home demonstration agent since 1931. 

Helen Coldwell is an investigator 
with the Schenectady city department 
of public welfare. Her address is 
Apartment 4, 122 State Street, Schen- 
ectady. 

Walter F. Dunning has been with 
the Household Finance Corp. for the 
past six years. He is now manager 
of the Baltimore branch in Baltimore, 
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Md., and lives at 3403 Fairview Ave. 

Howard Jennings is Superintendent 
of CCC Camp S-62, at Snow Hill, Md. 

Ruth Rietveld, formerly a_ social 
worker at Giibert Henry Community 
Center, Crab Orchard, Ky., is now 
teaching in a rural school near De 
Ruyter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Uebele of 
Bath, N. Y. have a son Arthur Wood 
Uebele born March 30. 


31 

George A. Earl, Jr., moved recently 
from North Hero, Vermont, to take up 
the duties of 4-H club agent in Or- 
ange County, New York. He takes over 
the position formerly occupied by 
John D. Merchant, ’35, who is now 
agent in Greene County. 

Margaret Elliott is assisting in home 
economics in the high school at Tru- 
mansburg, N. Y. 

Martha Goodhart is teaching home 
economics at Amityville, N. Y. She 
lives at 80 South, Union Avenue, 
Amityville. 

W. G. Hoag, a former editor of the 
Countryman, who is with the Farm 
Credit Admin‘stration at Washington, 
was married on February 24 to Mary 
Diane Fisler of Tonopah, Nevada. 
Congratulations. 

Hezzie G. Ward is with the Chevro- 
let Motor division of the General 
Motors Sales Corporation, Norwood, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Dorothy Westman (Dorothy D. 
Saxton) is a secretary for the White 
Plains Realty Board. She lives at Col- 
chester Hall, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

32 

Dean Cutler is working on timber 
salvage in New England. His address 
is General Delivery, Willimantic, Conn. 

Mary M. Griffin, formerly a dietitian 
at the Rome Hospital, Rome, N. Y., is 
now working for the MS degree at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Her address is Apartment 3D, 
Central Park West, New York City. 

Alice V. Karl is supervisor for 
Catholic Charities of Buffalo. She 
lives at 302 Laurens Street, Olean, 
New York. 

Slava M. Malec is assistant dietitian 
at the Arnot-Ogden Hospital, Elmira, 
N. Y. She lives at 513 Ivy Street. 

Spence Palmer is assistant ranger 
of the Cherokee National Forest and 


hangs up his hat at Tellica Plains, 
Tenn. 


Lyman Roberts has a position with 


the Farm Security Administration, 
with offices at 52 Second Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. His home is at 527 


Ramona Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

John Warner is located at Lunen- 
burg, Mass., and is working on timber 
Salvage in New England. He was mar- 
ried a short time back. 
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33 

Ernestine Elmendorf, who has been 
assistant dietitian at Albany General 
Hospital, was recently promoted to 
therapeutic dietitian. She lives at 210 
Western Avenue, Albany. 

Katherine Flynn is teaching home 
oconomics at Bainbridge Central 
School, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Clifford Harrington is assistant 
county agent for Allegany County. He 
is located at Belmont, New York. 


Charlotte E. Spencer is nutritionist 
w:th the Delaware board of health, 
working on maternal and child health 
as affected by nutrition. 


34 

Edward Kiel spent his vacation in 
Florida this winter. Ed is with the 
Soil Conservation Service at Norwich, 
New York. 

Eleanor E. Magill is a substitute 
teacher of home economics in the 
Philadelphia public schools in addi- 
tion to teaching clothing at the Bok 
Vocational Evening School. She lives 
at 117 Carpenter Lane, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Rieman is teaching at the 
Cobleskill State Agricultural School, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. He took grad work 
at Cornell last summer. 

Edward Youmans for the past 18 
months has been on the Logan State 
Forest District, part of the Allegheny 
National Forest. He is about 25 miles 
south of State College, Pa. His ad- 
dress is Box 57, Petersburg, Pa. 

35 

M. Anita Boidt is an instructor in 
home economics at the NYA Resident 
House, Binghamton, New York. 

Lloyd Curtis is assistant farm bur- 
eau agent for Waynes County. He is 
married an1 living at Sodus, New 
York. 

Herbert K. Paddock and Mrs. Pad- 
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dock (Sibyl E. Adsit ’35) have a son 
Richard Herbert Paddock, born Fed- 
ruary 7. Their address is R.F.D. : 
Camillus, N. Y. 

Marjorie H. Shaver, home demon- 
stration agent for Herkimer County, 
is now Mrs. Earl Planty. 

Richard Stone has recently become 
engaged to Charlotte Duffy. Dick now 
operates an animal hospital in Al- 
bion, N. Y. 

> 36 

Jacob C. Bauernfeind recently ob- 
tained his M.S. degree, and is now 
working for his Ph.D. at Cornell. He 
is doing graduate work in the poultry 
department. 

Jane Dexter has been appointed 
executive secretary at the Springfie‘d 
Hospital, Springfield, Mass. She was 
formerly secretary for Small, Brooks, 
and Bulkley, lawyers, Springfield. 

Burel Lane, who married Ruth Hill 
last fall, is practicing apiculture at 
Trumansburg, N. Y. Burel has 1109 
hives cf bees in apiaries distributed 
from the St. Lawrence to the Susque- 
hanna River. 

37 

Norman V. Amorosi has a position 
with the McCail Refrigeration Com- 
rany, Hudson, N. Y., and lives in 
Claverack. 

David O. Bardin is working with the 
Shirar-Young Co., Frigidaire Distri- 
butors. His address is 2455 Union St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

E. Eastman Beers is a committee 
clerk during the current session of 
the New York State Legislature in Al- 
bany. He lives at 139 Lancaster St., 
Albany. 

Marion W. Bellamy is 4-H Club 
homemaking agent for Oneida County; 
lives at 1519 Oneida Street, Utica. 

Walter F. Crissey married Ethel M. 
Lamb en March 19, 1939. Mr. Crissey 
is employed by the New York State 
Wild Life Conservation Service. The 
couple live on DeWitt Piace, Ithaca. 

Lillian M. Eccleston married Cor- 
ne'ius Vanderbilt, Jr., on February 4. 
They live at 30 Norwood Avenue, 
Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Robert J. Euker is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture at the Harpursville 
High School, Harpursville, N. Y. Last 
year he taught at Tioga Center. He 
likes his new location and will remain 
there next year. 


Leonard P. Gunsch has signed a 
contract to teach in Red Hook, N. Y., 
for the coming year. He will take over 
at his new post in July. He has been 
teaching for the past two years in 
Ned Creek, N. Y. 

Roltert W. Oneill is now working in 
the sales department of the New York 
Tciephone Company in Syracuse. 





Leo R. Pierce married Doris Hol- 
land of Johnson City on February 18. 
They live on Floral Avenue, Johnson 
City. 

38 
Alribght is working at 
father’s fruit farm at 


Thomas W. 
home on his 
Athens, N. Y. 


W. Dexter Bellamy who was study- 
ing at the University of California 
came down with tuberculosis in Janu- 
ary. He is now at the Homer Folks 
Hospital, Oneonta where he would ap- 
preciate hearing from the class of ’38. 

Edward P. Bradley is with the Farm 
Security Administration and is lo- 
cated at Norwich, N. Y. 


Ivan S. Conklin was appointed Lewis 
County Administrative Assistant for 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram on March 15. His address is 
Lowville, N. Y. 

Stephen H. Hubbell is teaching vo- 
cational agriculture in the Mohawk 
High School, Mohawk, N. Y. 


Walter Johnson is assistant county 
agent for Cortland County. His ad- 
dress is the Farm Bureau office, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 

Charles H. Riley is publicity man- 
ager for G.L.F. Mills in Buffalo, N. Y. 
His address is the Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., G.L.F. Office, Buffalo. 

Ceylon R. Snider is operating a gen- 
eral farm at Fillmore, N. Y. He had 
the misfortune to lose his father last 
fall. 

Robert C. Taber is assistant county 
agent in Cayuga County. His head- 
quarters are the Farm Bureau office, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Fred A. Tuthill has signed a con- 
tract to teach vocational agriculture 
in the Waverly High School, Waverly, 
N. Y. He has been teaching for the 
past year in Bergen, N. Y. 

Keith E. Watkin is with the Soil 
Conservation Service in Washington 
County. His address is the Farm 
Bureau office, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
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Professors Doings 


Assistant Professor E. V. Staker of 
the Agronomy Department will leave 
on June 30 for seven months of study 
and travel in Europe. He will make 
studies of peat and organic soils in 
England, Germany, and the Scandina- 
vian countries. 

R. B. Chiid of the Agronomy De- 
partment, who has been assisting in 


the Soil Survey, has been transferred 
to the extension division to demon- 
strate T.V.A. phosphate fertilizers in 
New York State. He is attempting to 
determine the value in New York cf 
the newer phosphate fertilizers from 
the Tennessee Valley. 

The Dennison Fellowship in Agron- 
omy has been awarded for the coming 
year to M. G. Cline. Mr. Cline has been 
an assistant in Agronomy 1 for the 
past year. 


BOUGHT AND PAID FOR 
(Continued from page 129) 


they proceeded to load. The last bag 
on the wagon, Patrick turned quickly, 
and easily lifting the astounded Mr. 
Buck in his huge arms, deposited 
the littlhe man in the midst of the 
load of feed. Sputtering with indigna- 
tion, the owner of the Double Cross 


Where Service Is A Habit 


May, 1939 


Feed Mill demanded an explanation 
for the sudden departure of Patrick’s 
customary dignity. 

Patrick lighted his corn cob pipe 
and with a sardonic grin _ replied, 
“B’jibbers, ye ol’ skin-flint, I’ve 
bought ye an’ paid fer ye a hundred 
times over, an’ this time I’m takin’ 
ye home.” 

Long, lean Sam’l spat his chewin’ 
on the accustomed third step and guf- 
fawed long and heartily, then remark- 
ed to whoever was in hearing, “I mis- 
trust that’s th’ last time th’ old Buck 
will stand on them thar scales a 
weighin’ out feed.” 


Who says the modern scientist isn’t 
interested in his work? D. G. Lang- 
ham, a graduate student in Plant 
Breeding became so interested in a 
problem about which he was thinking 
after he had gone to bed, that he got 
up at 11:00 and drove out to the field 
and by the light of his headlights 
gathered some specimens to take back 
to the lab. 

He was working the experiments to 
determine the origin of the corn ear, 
and the thought came to him that if 
the ear had developed from the central 
spike of the tassel by mutations and 
selections, there ought to be some 
relation between the number of spike- 
lets and the number of rows of kernels 
on the ear. With this in mind he made 
a good many counts and found them to 
be directly related. This was the first 
time that this relation had been no- 
ticed, and it helps to show how corn 
has developed. 

There have been various theories as 
to the origin of corn but none of them 
have been definitely proved. One 
theory is that it developed from a 
grasslike-cornlike plant called Teo- 
sinte of Central America. This same 
worker has recently found important 
evidence which indicates that the 
above theory is correct. 

—A.E.D. 


QUALITY and SERVICE 


ARE ESSENTIAL FOR A BUSY PRINTER 


Cornell's popular busy printers 


The Norton Printing Company 


opposite Strand Theatre 
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MODEL 40 we 


FOR [-PLOW TRACTOR 
WITH POWER TAKE-OFF 
New size All-Crop Har- 


vester brings the inde- 
pendence of a once-over 
harvest to smaller-acreage 
farms. Cuts and threshes 
all small grains, beans and 
seeds. Enables you to save 
valuable seed formerly 
wasted from small plots 
of grass or legume crops. 


<— Mopet 60 


FOR FULL 2-PLOW 
TRACTOR POWER 


Last year, the Model 60 
All-Crop Harvester pick- 
ed up thousands of acres 
of down crops that could 
not be saved any other 
way. Ask any neighbor 
who owns one how it 
frees him from the 
drudgery and high cost of 
binder-thresher harvests; 
how it gives him new 
income from the seed of 
soil-conserving crops. 


FOR ALL SMALL GRAINS, BEANS AND SEEDS; FOR ANY ACREAGE 


This is the year to write YOUR Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—harvest independence! No matter what 
crops you grow — or what acreage — you can now 
have a once-over mechanical harvest . .. without 
extra help. Harvesting your small grain, beans 
and seed crops can be just another family job — 
like cultivating or plowing. You'll have no twine 
bills, no shocking, no hired help, no custom rigs... 


and there’s no slaving over.a hot stove for Mother! _ 
TO ee LIVING 


— rN 4d ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


es 


TRACTOR DIVISION— MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


Ae) ba 


““Successor to the Binder’’ 


|TO MORE PROFIT & MORE | PROFIT 


You can harvest valuable seed from soil-building 
crops, like the clovers, alfalfa, the grasses. With the 
size of All-Crop Harvester best suited to YOUR 
farm ... you become MASTER of your harvest! 
You'll save several cents a bushel on harvesting and 
threshing. Yet... the All-Crop Harvester is PRICED 
SO LOW it pays for itself quicker than any 
machine you ever owned. Ask your neighbor who 


owns one... and see the ALLIS-CHALMERS dealer! 


Dept.43, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ete Gentlemen: Please send FREE booklets as checked. 
BOO K 


oO poy al Harvester (40) [] 2-Plow Model RC [j Crawler Tractor 


0 All-Crop Harvester (60) [ Full 2-Plow WC [ Plows; Implements. 
OB Tractor (1-Plow) 0 3-Plow Tractor [7 Stationary Power Units 


(Please Print) 





INTERNATIONALS 


ARE ALL-TRUCK TRUCKS 


. - Built for the Hardest 
Farm Work! 


“\Aq HovA 


@ INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS are 
built for low-cost operation in 
all classes of field and farm- 
to-market hauling. Some are 
available with a two-speed rear 
axle which doubles the number 
of forward and reverse speeds. 
This means extra pulling power 
when you need it in tough spots 
and speed when you want it 
over good going ... maximum 
efficiency, fuel economy, and 
long truck life, 


Not a Single Compromise with Passenger Car 
Construction in the Entire International Line 


Many farmers take International Trucks on their appear- 
ance value and accept International Harvester’s truck 
building experience as positive proof of economical per- 
formance. Other buyers go over the engi- 
neering features and sell themselves methodi- 
cally on International all-truck construction. 
Whichever way you select your truck, you'll 
get the same answer. Internationals have every- 
thing you want. The International dealer or 
Company-owned branch is ready to show them 
to you and point out the right model for your 
work. Or we'll send you information concern- 


ing these handsome Internationals on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





